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MYTH AS EVIDENCE IN 
STRABO 


Lee E. Patterson 


Strabo's use of myth as evidence 


There is no way to overestimate the role myth plays in Strabo's learned geographical treatise. 
First, myth is pervasive across the opus. Second, it routinely proves to be a vital tool in the pur- 
suit of Strabo's geographical goals. A vast array of locations, large and small, famous and obscure, 
populate the Geography, and matters of concern to Strabo as he discusses these places include 
historical events, cultural attributes, and topographical features, anything that might speak to the 
distinctiveness of that location and justify its inclusion in the work. Myth also contributes to 
this dynamic, even if Strabo often seems reluctant to admit his reliance on it. Its pervasiveness 
in the Geography mirrors its pervasiveness in the Graeco-Roman world. In other words, myth 
is unavoidable for someone wishing to structure and make sense of the oikoumene, which is the 
ultimate goal of the Geography. As such, Strabo often uses myth to justify the truth of his expla- 
nations, especially in cases where the "facts" have been disputed by previous writers. Thus myth 
has the same potential to provide answers as geography, history, ethnography, and other areas. 

However, Strabo's attitude toward myth is very difficult to map. I have offered some sug- 
gestions elsewhere and will provide only a brief characterization here.' As a starting point, 
we might note that Strabo generally joins the ranks of intellectuals who see heroic legends as 
ancient history, regardless of the uncertainties and contradictions inherent in the traditions. 
From Herodotus to Aristotle to Pausanias, this coterie of analytical writers, to varying degrees, 
accepted the historicity of Heracles, Theseus, and even Hellen; at the same time they debated 
matters of canon and authenticity while often reshaping them as they propounded their pre- 
ferred versions on the grounds of what was most plausible or most agreed upon.’ Strabo very 
much shared in the concerns of this intellectual milieu. For instance, he acknowledges the 
historicity of the Trojan War, the Return of the Heracleidae, the voyage of the Argonauts, and 


other events we today generally reject as historical. 


He expresses this mindset by describing himself as a philosopher, given that, as he sees it, 
philosophical training is essential for geographical inquiry. As a practical genre for statesmen and 
.generals (1.1.1 C1), geography has to be based on evidence provided by reputable sources of 
philosophical merit, as well as on eyewitness observations and measurements." Strabo's assess- 
ment of myths and their usefulness to his geographical goals is based on this training, which 
allows him to separate those myths or particular elements of myths that are false from those 
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stories whose veracity is not to be doubted. So while Strabo might be critical of myth, which as 
a category lends itself to fabulous tales with great entertainment value (e.g., 1.1.19 C11, 1.2.8 
C19-20, 7.7.10 C328, 17.3.3 C826), he also recognizes, including in the references just given, 
that myth has a practical role to play in his geographical endeavor as long as one handles it with 
care. Thus he can make effective use of a variety of sources, including poetry, because of his 
scholarly training. 

In this context Homer is naturally an essential source. Strabo's attitude toward Homer is 
complicated but can be summarized as follows: the content of Homeric epic made the Poet 
himself in Strabo's mind an early practitioner of geography (1.1.2 C2, 1.1.11 C7), given its 
vast scope and treatment of cultures and sites across the ancient oikoumene. Meanwhile, he held 
Homer in such high regard that he became the blueprint on which Strabo based his account 
of Greece. The importance of Homeric epic as a cornerstone of hellenic tradition practically 
obligated Strabo to consult Homer and, at times, use him as a measure against later geographical 
arguments (8.3.3 C337), as we shall see in a few examples below.* 

As the catalogue at the end of this essay suggests, Strabo used a variety of types of myth to 
explain a variety of modern phenomena, which the catalogue breaks into seven tables. Besides 
the categories I have suggested there are no doubt other ways to conceptualize the results of 
Strabo's use of myth as evidence, and the catalogue does not presume to be comprehensive, 
even if it aspires to be. But certainly the impression is clear. Without myth much of what is 
important to Strabo would go unexplained, not least the origins of various communities and 
regions (Table 22.1). Such charter myths are essential for the articulation of local identity, 
clearly a matter of utmost concern to Strabo. This might also explain the prominence of epo- 
nyms across the opus (Table 22.2), by which a communal origin can at least.be expressed by 
association with an eponymous founder or ancestor if not always with a substantive charter 
narrative. Strabo also spends much time trying to unravel the layers of tribal distribution that 
complicate the demographics of the oikoumene, and in many cases, especially older ones, he has 
recourse only to myth. These examples appear in several tables, but primarily in Table 22.3. 
Strabo will also note festivals, tombs and shrines, and other indigenous phenomena not only 
to provide some of the local flavor of the location but as evidence for certain claims of the 
community, again usually involving origins (Table 22.4). Interestingly, in the majority (though 
certainly not all) of these cases; he does not seem incredulous about the claims. Table 22.5 
presents evidence that supports L.A. Thompson’s thesis that Strabo associates urbanization with 
civilization. A number of myths reinforce this impression, though not without some con- 
traindications, The final tables consider miscellaneous items and cases where Strabo applies the 
same critical standards to mythological claims as to any others and rejects them accordingly. In 
all these tables I have tried to indicate Strabo's sources whenever possible.* Such information 
is often important for assessing Strabo's use of myth, as when he employs an epichoric myth, 
which is clearly useful for describing communal identity or resolving questions of communal 
origins. Naturally, given space limitations, what is offered in the remainder of this essay is dis- 
cussion of a modest sampling of the items from the catalogue, in particular those with greater 
potential to illuminate Strabo's use of myth as evidence. 


Identity and origins 


At the level of individual localities and of the greater panhellenic world, myth accounts for 
much of the political composition of Strabo's oikoumene. As Katherine Clarke has observed, 
some of the macro-architecture is anchored in the Trojan War cycle and the Return of the 
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Heracleidae, which provide important chronological markers to help situate in time events of 
the distant past — that is, the chronology of some mythological events is established in relation 
to the events of those cardinal traditions." At the local level there are numerous charter myths, 
the majority of which involve mythical personages or parties associated with larger panhellenic 
narratives. We should not find this surprising given the value of situating one's origins in the 
grander scheme of hellenic tradition, especially the nobler echelons of the Trojan War and other 
cycles of venerable antiquity. Thus, by the criteria presented here, namely myths as evidence 
of modern geographical and historical realities, the charter myths under present discussion are 
examples of such evidence in that each contributes to the modern sense of identity that distin- 
guishes each location. Some of these are local myths, but even when they are not, Strabo records 
the myth as an important indicium of identity as he understands it.? 

In every case identity depends on memory, whereby a community’s past is preserved and 
maintained. This endeavor comes in the form of stories, local toponyms, and physical semata 
such as monuments, tombs, festivals, and other material manifestations with which particular 
myths are associated, as attested especially in Table 22.4. As is commonly recognized, we are 
mainly talking about hellenic memory, both in terms of the hellenocentric orientation of the 
Geography and in the distribution of mythological commentary within the opus. Regarding the 
first, the overwhelming majority of Strabo's sources are Greek. Conversely, there is a conspicu- 
ous absence of native sources for such places as Mesopotamia, where we see, for instance, no 
evidence of consultation of Jewish material on the Exodus or the sons of Abraham." What 
results is a hellenocentric construct of the oikoumene, including those parts in which Greek 
cultural activity was less pervasive. Thus we have our explanation for the aforementioned dis- 
tribution of myths, where the concentration lies in Books 6—14, covering Greece, southern 
Italy, and Asia Minor. My catalogue bears this out as I found few examples of myth as evidence 
outside those books. 

Also notable is that the sources for Strabo's charter myths are varied. Clearly much material 
comes from sources of broader sweep, such as Ephorus. But Strabo also relied on local tradi- 
tions, either through autopsy or through local writers who preserved epichoric myths. We might 
note, for example, the case of Mallus (14.5.16 C675~76). Strabo says that Mallus was founded 
by Amphilochus and Mopsus after their departure from Troy. Amphilochus then returned to 
his native Argos but, finding matters unsatisfactory there, returned to Mallus. Unwilling to 
share power, Mopsus challenged him and both perished." Strabo mentions Artemidorus and 
Sophocles earlier in 14.5.16, but it is not clear that either of them is the source for the foundation 
myth itsel£. However, whatever else, we can safely posit a local tradition as the source. Strabo 
mentions tombs to Amphilochus and Mopsus on display close to the nearby port of Magarsa. The 
identification of such markers, as discussed in more detail below in relation to Table 22.4, tends 
to depend on local interpretation, not surprising given how the locals will be eager to point out 
monuments or natural features that distinguish their communities. Strabo often uses some form 
of the verb deiknumi, as he does at 14.5.16, to indicate someone showing him (or his source) such 
markers. Additionally, at 14.5.17 C676 Strabo mentions Alexander's visit to the site, where he 
sacrificed to Amphilochus because of his kinship with the Mallians through a common Argive 
origin. On this basis he also spared them the usual tribute imposed on subjugated cities.'* In this 
account as well, then, we see the Mallians acknowledging Amphilochus as their founder, from 
which they derived considerable benefit when Alexander came through. 

* As suggested above, the Trojan War cycle provides the context for many of the myths 
listed in Tables 22.1, 22.2, 22.4, and 22.6, which are concerned with origins and other nota- 
ble "events" in the history of the locality, but many other traditions are clustered therein as 
well. These include other major cycles such as the Return of the Heracleidae and the Theban 
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cycle as well as more isolated traditions. As an example of the latter, Strabo explains the name 
of the Teneric Plain near Thebes by citing Pindar's reference to an eponym, Tenerus, a son of 
Apollo (9.2.34 C413, cf. Paus. 9.26.1). The fragments from Pindar that Strabo preserves sug- 
gest a work devoted to a local cult to Tenerus and Apollo.'? There's also the case of Cleues and 
Malaus (13.1.3 C582), who were part of the Aeolic migration to Lesbos and Asiatic Aeolis, led 
especially by Orestes’ son Penthilus (Paus. 3.2.1, cf. Strabo 9.2.5 C402). Cleues and Malaus led 
one of several waves of colonists to Cyme, which came to be called Phriconian after Mount 
Phiricion in Locris, where they had tarried en route (cf. Hdt. 1.149). Although like Penthilus 
they were descended from Agamemnon, their story seems isolated from the broader Aeolic 
charter myth. Ephorus, a native of Cyme on whom Strabo relied heavily, is almost certainly the 
source here, and as such seems to provide our only reference to Cleues and Malaus, who are 
absent in other accounts of the Aeolic migration." Thus we seem to have a distinct local variant 
from a patriotic son of Cyme. 

We also see avenues of myth-making that branch off from the larger ones. Naturally the 
Trojan War lends itself to many add-ons. I mentioned the examples of Temesa and Phygela 
above (note 8). It looms large in the account of many sites in Italy, including Pisa (5.2.5 C222), 
Baiae and Misenum (5.4.6 C245), Petelia (6.1.3 C254), Scylletium (6.1.10 C261), Heraclea 
(6.1.14 C264), Metapontium (6.1.15 C264), Aegestaea (6.2.5 C272), and various sites in Apulia 
(6.3.9 C283—84). The proliferation of Greek origin stories for these sites and of course for 
Rome itself (5.3.3 C230) may be the result of Strabo's efforts to show the debt of the Roman 
achievement to a hellenic cultural foundation, a debt the Romans themselves acknowledged." 
A notable off-shoot of the Heracleidae story that Strabo read in Ephorus concerns Oxylus, the 
founder of Elis (8.8.5 C389, 10.3.2 C463). This Oxylus was contemporaneous with. Temenus 
but apparently led a separate group of Heracleidae from Aetolia to Elis (8.3.30 C354." 
However, at 8.3.33 C358 Strabo says that Oxylus was merely a friend of Temenus and the 
Heracleidae (cf. Paus 5.4.1, Apollod. Bib. 2.8.3). Either way, he was peripherally involved in 
the Heracleidae story and was likely promoted as a local founding hero in Elis, where Ephorus 
saw a statue of him (10.3.2 C463). 

Myth also enabled Strabo's ethnographical endeavors, as when he relied on it to explain 
much of the tribal distribution of the oikoumene. Touching on this subject reminds us of the 
layered structure of the Geography, with various “maps” superimposed on each other: topo- 
graphic, political, and ethnic. If cultural and linguistic differences were less pronounced in the 
current Roman world, they still had a history, which informed the ethnic map that represented 
a reality askance to the Roman provincial structure." In Table 22.3 I have tried to focus on 
tribal developments that informed the current ethnographic make-up of the oikoumene, but in 
some cases the migration patterns and evolution of tribes are frustratingly unclear. Even the 
Ionian Migration, which is essentially à historical phenomenon with a mythological overlay in 
ancient accounts, defies easy characterization, with the involvement of other hellenic groups 
and the displacement or assimilation of earlier nonhellenic peoples.? But the end result is an 
Ionian population that prevails in the Roman era along much of the western Anatolian littoral. 
Other tribal developments are even more convoluted, and Strabo often finds himself untangling 
myriad traditions, which he does with varying levels of success. Much of the difficulty lies in the 
nonhellenic groups who preceded the current Greek populations. In some cases, there seems 
to have been some assimilation, as per Sourvinou-Inwood’s reading of Strabo 5.2.4 C221, 
which assigns the ubiquitous Pelasgians a hellenic identity because they are equated with early 
Arcadians.? Elsewhere Strabo seems to follow the more common line of a barbaric Pelasgian 
people (e.g., 9.2.25 C410) who are now on the periphery, as in Etruria (5.2.3-4 C220—21). 
Likewise, the ancient Leleges seem to continue into modern times in the form of the Carians, 
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another nonhellenic peripheral people who acknowledge their ancestry through tombs and 
other markers labeled as Lelegian, although Strabo acknowledges that some sources see them as 
separate (7.7.2 C321, cf. 14.2.27 C661). 

Some myths of origin also help to answer questions other than those of identity. A notable 
example comes from Strabo's account of Armenia. In discussing the size of Armenia, Strabo 
begins by citing Theophanes of Mytilene, who had accompanied Pompey in the 60s, recording 
Theophanes’ measurements as 100 by 200 schoeni, rendering a width of 400 stadia and length of 
800. Despite Theophanes' on-site measurements, Strabo judges them excessive (11.14.11 C530). 
What follows is a charter myth that also addresses the size of Armenia. Following two Thessalian 
writers of the fourth century, Cyrsilus of Pharsalus and Medius of Larissa, Strabo tells of Armenus 
from the city of Armenium in Thessaly who accompanied Jason on the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. This eponymous figure settled in Armenia, specifically at Acilisene, on the west side of 
the Armenian plateau. Others, i.e., not in Armenus' party, settled further out in Syspiritis, “as 
far as Calachene and Adiabene beyond the Armenian mountains" (Éog tfjg Kadaynviic xod 
tig AdtaBnviis £&o vv Appeviakóv ópov), that is south of the Armenian plateau (11.14.12 
C530, c£. 11.4.8 C502). Because the latter settlement is not associated with Armenus, I take this 
to mean that Armenia proper belongs exclusively to Acilisene, at least in its earliest era, which 
conforms with Strabo’s criticism of Theophanes. In other words, Strabo prioritizes a charter myth 
over the measurements taken by a visitor to Armenia.” We are further reminded of the observa- 
tion made earlier of his reliance on hellenic sources, even for peripheral regions, which provided 
the lens through which he sought geographical and historical explanations, even at the expense, 
as here, of information based on autopsy. 


Local phenomena as evidence 


Table 22.4 lists examples I found where Strabo or his source observed a monument, tomb, festival, 
. or natural feature, or learned a toponym of local origin, that the locals associated with a particular 
myth. Such cultural features may seem to prove the myth, rather than the other way around, but 
it is the myth that gives them their significance or identity. As such, the myth, as expressed in 
these features, supports the historical argument that Strabo is making, especially concerning foun- 
dations. It is comparatively rare for Strabo to reject such claims, although occasionally he might 
do so in the face of contrary evidence, especially Homeric. Such is the case of Messenian Pylos, 
whose claims to be Nestor's city are not supported by the evidence in Homer (8.3.7 C339—40).5 
Likewise, Strabo rejects Nauplius as the founder of Nauplia, a port in the Argolid, preferring an 
etymological explanation (the city to where ships may sail). The former is a popular explanation by 
"the more recent writers" (toig vewtépotg), presumably the ones who record the rich traditions 
of Nauplius and his son Palamedes. But these traditions postdate Homer and, for that, lose their 
authority when one tries to associate them with Nauplia (8.6.2 C368) ?6 

But overall Strabo seems to accept local explanations for the phenomena on display because 
of their value in situating the site in the cultural mosaic under study in the Geography. Predictably 
such evidence is often applied to assert an association with the Trojan War. Strabo had read 
about a community called Odysseia in the mountains of southern Spain in the Periegesis of 
Asclepiades of Myrlea (first century BCE), who had taught grammar in nearby Turdetania (3.4.3 
C157). As the name suggests, this town, as many others, had claimed to have been visited by 
Odysseus during his meandering nostos. Here Asclepiades had seen shields and ships’ prows from 
Odysseus’ ships. Among the Troy-related phenomena in Italy observéd by Strabo or his sources 
(rarely named) were a statue of Athena regarded as "proof" (tekuńpiov) by the inhabitants of 
Heraclea on the Gulf of Tarentum of its foundation by Trojans (6.1.14 C264), a communal 
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sacrifice to the sons of Neleus as a “sign” (onpeiov) of Metapontium's foundation by Pylians 
left by Nestor (6.1.15 C264),” and various dedications across Apulia to signify foundations of 
Diomedes (6.3.9 C283-84). On the vexed issue of the geography of southern Thessaly as it 
relates to Homer's Phthia and the territory ruled by Achilles, Strabo refers to the Temple of 
Thetis at a site near Pharsalus, which establishes (texwatpdpevot) the location of Achilleid ter- 
ritory (9.5.6 C431). Not surprisingly, there are many material semata in the Troad to reinforce 
(on top of the fortunate location) a site's associations with the Trojan War cycle: a tomb of the 
eponymous founder of the village of Memnon (13.1.11 C587), an association that is, strictly 
speaking, post-Homeric; shrines to Achilles, Patroclus, and Antilochus at Sigeium (13.1.32 
C595—96); the tomb of Paris at Cebrenia, which further suggested to Demetrius of Scepsis that 
Hector's domain extended this far (13.1.33 C596); an altar to the twelve Olympian gods raised 
by Agamemon at Lectum (13.1.48 C605); and so on. But, as Horace famously said, even Homer 
sometimes nods, and Strabo does acknowledge this on occasion. Strabo's doubt comes through 
when he speaks of Homer's exaggerations of the sea voyages not only of Odysseus but of Jason, 
as occasioned by the curious semata at Portus Argous on the island of Aethalia off the Tyrrhenian 
coast. The site was named after the Argo, for Jason had come there in search of Circe, whom 
Medea had wanted to meet. As proof the locals point to the variegated pebbles that are the 
remains of congealed scrapings from the Argonauts’ strigils. This evidence appears to be too 
much for Strabo as he records it in his work and then uses it to prove his point about Homeric 
excesses, apparently abetted by this particular epichoric tradition (5.2.6 C224). 


Myth as evidence of "civilization" 


By now I hope the case for Strabo's employment of myth as evidence has been made, but we 
might end with one more brief demonstration. This use of myth would also seem to support a 
particular thesis regarding civilization and urbanization on which much study has been done. 
This thesis is based partly on Strabo’s invocation of Plato's tiers of civilization (13.1.25 C592, 
cf. Plato Laws 3.677—78), which, with a little help from Homer, define three levels of culture. 
The last involves urbanization, with the walled city of Troy founded by Ilus as the example, 
and Strabo associates this tier with “highest level of culture" (&piotov Tj9oc). On this basis 
L.A. Thompson has not only suggested that Strabo associates civilization with urbanization but 
that civilization requires a socio-political orderliness that is best exemplified by the achieve- 
ments of Greeks and Romans.* This argument immediately draws us into the larger question of 
Greek vs. barbarian that animates much Strabonian scholarship but can be treated briefly here in 
the context of the present study on myth. To begin, I would point out that, even when Strabo 
ascribes urbanization to nonhellenic groups, he often uses qualifiers that reveal his hellenocen- 
tric, or rather Graeco-Roman, bias, such as “in the Greek manner" or “in the Roman manner” 
(e.g., 3.4.20 C167, 4.1.12 C186, 17.1.42 C813).” In doing so, he is basing his appraisal of the 
Greek and barbarian dichotomy not on ethnicity but on degree and nature of civilization. He 
is not consistent in this regard, as so often, but there is a recurring association of barbarism with 
primitivism,* and, as it turns out, a number of myths reinforce this impression. 

Specifically, we see myths, as listed in Table 22.5, that suggest an opposition of nonhellenicity 
and urbanization, although even here there are a few contraindications, represented especially 
by the Leleges, founders of cities even if still “warlike” (e.g., 13.1.50 C605). Otherwise, 
‘we find notices of cities that emerged after the hellenic groups displaced or overtook the 
nonhellenic — that is, we see an advancement of civilization in early epochs somewhat along 
the lines of Plato's schema. Many cities were founded by heroes and eponymns (or their 
companions), as the two hundred cities founded by companions of Heracles in Spanish 
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Turdetania (3.2.1 C141, 3.4.3 C157) and, according to Ephorus, the Heraclid cities of 
Cresphontes in Messenia (8.4.7 C361) and of Eurystheus and Procles in Laconia (8.5.4 C364). 
More ambiguous in terms of their hellenicity are Cadmus, founder of Thebes (9.2.3 C401), 
and Tyrrhenus, who established twelve Etruscan cities (5.2.2 C219). Strabo demarcates a clear 
barbarian phase predating the coming of the Phoenicians under Cadmus, when pre-urban 
Boeotia was inhabited by several barbarian tribes, including the Leleges. As for Tyrrhenus, 
Strabo acknowledges him as a descendant of Heracles, even if his people ultimately became 
pirates and despite the alternate tradition of Etruscans as originally Pelasgians. 

The displacement of barbarians as a prerequisite to establishing civilization is suggested in 
a number of other passages, as when Ephesians drove out Leleges before founding Smyrna, 
according to Mimnermus (14.1.4 C633), or when Androclus son of Codrus established Ephesus 
only after expelling the Carians and Leleges (14.1.21 C640). If Strabo generally regarded the 
Pelasgians as foreign (see p. 279), we can see a similar pattern at 13.3.3 C621, where Strabo cites 
Menecrates of Elaea on the prehellenic (and pre-urban) setting of Ionia, Aeolia, and Thessaly, 
before the Pelasgians, one way or another, moved on.?! 


Conclusion: Strabo's credulity 


Despite his periodic misgivings about the reality of mythological accounts, it is clear that Strabo 
relied heavily on myth to achieve his geographical, historical, and ethnographical aims. Like 
many analytical writers of antiquity, he struggled with issues of veracity and authenticity. He 
was often unkind to predecessors who succumbed to mythopoeic fervor in their presentation of 
the past. Some of his criticisms were based on his sense of what was believable and plausible, but 
also in some cases on the application of the right version of a story. In that sense he was no dif- 
ferent from Hecataeus, Herodotus, or Pausanias. Because they shared a belief in the basic reality 
of the heroes of the Trojan War, the Argonautic adventure, and other myths, given that these 
myths were essentially accounts of the most ancient history, they all could find much useful 
material for their historical and geographical inquiries. For Strabo myth afforded opportuni- 
ties to explain identity and origins, to bring order to tangled ethnological realities (both on the 
ground and in the pages of his sources), and to support such views as the proper way to assess 
hellenicity and its impact on historical outcomes. But these analytical writers also, to one extent 
or another, had to answer to the call of tradition. Strabo often acknowledges his responsibility to 
respect venerable antiquity, above all Homeric, as he fashions in the Geography an oikoumene that 
resonates with his audience. Strabo's oikoumene is a mosaic of places across the Roman sphere 
and beyond that have a story to tell, a story meaningful to the players in the narrative, to the 
audience reading it, and to Strabo himself. 


Catalogue of Myths 
Table 22.1 Charter myths 
Reference Location Myth Source 
5.2.5 Pisa Foundation of Pylians Local tradition 
returning from the 
. Trojan War 
6.1.3 Petelia Philoctetes, founder Apollodorus 
6.1.10 Scylletium Foundation of Athenians Unspecified (cf. Verg. Aen. 
traveling with 3.552) 
Menestheus 
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6.3.2 


6.3.6 


10.1.15 


Aegestaea 


Iapygia 


Ouria 


Canusium, Argyrippa, 
Sipous 

Amphilochic Argos 

Dodona 

Megara 


Helus 
Corinth 
Sicyon 
Achaea 

Elis 

Messene 
Lacedaemon 
Argos 

Acte 
Athens/Megara 
Hysiae 


Achaeans in Pontus 


Halus 
Eretria and Chalcis 


Euboea (Macedonia) 


Acarnania 


Foundation of 
companions of 
Philoctetes 

Founded by Cretans 
traveling with Minos 


Founded by Cretans 
traveling with 
Minos 

Founded by Diomedes 


Alcmaeon, founder 
Founded by Pelasgians 
Founded by Heracleidae 


Founded by Helius, son 
of Perseus 

Aletes, founder 

Phalces, founder 

Tisamenus, founder 

Oxylus, founder 

Cresphontes, founder 

Eurysthenes and Procles, 
founders 

Temenus and Cissus, 
founders 

Agaeus and Deiphontes, 
founders 

Nisus, son of Pandion, 
acquires Megara 

Founded by Nycteus 

Colonists from 
Orchomenos with 
Ialmenus 

Athamas, founder 

Founded by Athenians, 
incl. Aiclus and 
Cothus, then 
Aeolians left behind 
by Penthilus (earliest 
were Arabians led by 
Cadmus) 

Founded by Euboeans 
returning from 
Trojan War 


. Different traditions of 


founders: 


(1) Laertes and 


Cephallenians, 


Unspecified 


Unspecified (phasi) 
(Antiochus of 
Syracuse?) 

Herodotus (1.170)? 


Local tradition? (cf. 
Table 22.4) 

Ephorus (cf. 10.2.26) 

Ephorus 

Unspecified (cf. 9.1.7) 
(probably an Atthis 
historian) 


Unspecified (phast) 


Ephorus? 


Atthis writers 


Unspecified 

Unspecified (istorousf) 
(c£ Hom. Il. 2.512f£., 
Paus. 9.37.7) 

Unspecified 

Unspecified (legontat) . 


Unspecified 


(1), (2) c£ 10.2.14, 


10.2.20, (3) Homer Od. 


(continued) 


et 
NM 


Table 22.1 (continued) 


Reference 


10.2.2526 
13.1.3 


13.1.52 


14.1.3 


14.1.3 
14.1.3 
14.1.3 
14.1.3 
14.1.3 
14.1.3 
14.1.3 
14.1.3 
14.1.3 
14.1.3 
14.1.3 


14.1.12 


14.1.20 


14.1.46 
14.2.6 


14.5.12 


14.5.16 


14.6.3 
14.6.3 


15.3.2 


17.1.34 


17.3.15 


Location 


Acarnania 
Phriconian Cyme 


Scepsis 


Ephesus 


Miletus 
Myus 
Lebedus 
Colophon 
Priene 


Teos 
Erythrae 
Phocaea 
Clazomenae 
Chios 


Samos 


Priene (aka Cadme) 


Phygela 


Nysa on the Maeander 
Rhodes 


Tarsus 


Mallus 


Cyprian Lapathus 
Cyprian Salamis 


Susa 


Arabian Troy 


Carthage 


Myth 


(2) Taphians and 
Teleboans (led by 
Cephalus), 

(3) Spartans under 
Icarius 

Alcmaeon, founder 

Cleues and Malaus, 
founders 

Scamandrius and 
Ascanius, founders 

Androclus, founder 


Neleus, founder 

Cydrelus, founder 

Andropompus, founder 

Andraemon, founder 

Aepytus and Philotas, 
founders 

Athamas, Nauclus, 
Apoecus, Damasus, 
and Geres, founders 

Cnopus, founder 

Philogenes, founder 

Paralus, founder 

Egertius, founder 

Tembrion and Procles, 
founders 

Philotas of Thebes, 
founder (thus 
Cadme) 

Founded by soldiers of 
Agamemnon 

Athymbrus, founder 

Pre-Dorian foundation 
by Tlepolemus 

Founded by Argives 
traveling with 
Triptolemus 

Amphilochus and 
Mopsus, founder 

Praxander, founder 

Teucer, son of Telamon, 
founder 

Tithonus, founder 
(legetai) 

Founded by captive 
Trojans brought 
there by Menelaus 

Dido, founder 


Source 


2.52-53 


Ephorus 
Ephorus 


(Demetrius of Scepsis?) 


Pherecydes™ 


Mimnermus 


Anacreon 


Unspecified 


Local tradition 


Local tradition 
Homer Il. 2.667—68 


Unspecified (Athenodorus 
of Tarsus?) 


Local tradition (cf. 14.5.17) 


Unspecified 
(hos phasin) 


Unspecified (Aeschylus? 
Polyclitus of Larissa?) 

Local tradition? (c£. Diod. 
1.56.4y* 


Unspecified (Polybius or 
Timaeus?) 


Table 22.2 Eponyms 


Reference Location / Tribe Eponym Source 
3.4.3 Ocela (Spain) Ocelas Asclepiades of Myrlea 
5.2.2 Tyrrheni Tyrrhenus “The Greeks" 
5.4.6 Baiae Baius Unspecified (legoust) 
5.4.6 Misenum Misenus Unspecified (legousi) (cf. 1.2.18) 
6.1.15 Metapontium/Metabum Metapontus/Metabus Antiochus of Syracuse 
6.3.2 lapygia Iapyx Unspecified (phasi) 
(Antiochus?) 
7.6.1 Mesembria (aka Menebria) Menas Unspecified 
7.7.2 Leleges Lelex Aristotle, Politeiai 
7.7.2 Teleboans Teleboas Aristotle, Politeiai 
7.77 Amphilochian Argos Amphilochus Ephorus, Thuc. 2.68.3 
7.7.8 Orestias, Orestian Argos Orestes Hecataeus 
7, F. 17a? Pelagonia Pelegon Unspecified (cf. Homer J. 
21.141) 
8.3.33 Aetolians Aetolus Ephorus (cf. 9.3.12, 10.3.2) 
8.6.14 Troezen Troezen, son of Pelops Unspecified 
8.7.1 Ionians Ion Unspecified 
8.7.1 Dorians Dorus Unspecified 
8.7.1 Achaeans Achaeus Unspecified 
9.2.13 Messapia Messapus Unspecified 
9.2.34 Teneric Plain Tenerus Pindar 
10.1.3 Euboea (aka Hellopia) Hellops, son of Ion Unspecified 
10.2.26 Acarnania Acarnan Ephorus 
10.2.26 Amphilochians Amphilochus Ephorus 
11.14.12 Armenia Armenus Cyrsilus of Pharsalus, Medius 
of Larissa 
12.8.18 Celaenae Celaenus Unspecified 
13.1.25 Dardania Dardanus Plato Laws 3.681, Homer Il. 
20.216-18 (also Demetrius 
of Scepsis?) 
13.1.25 Ilion Ilus Plato Laws 3.682, Homer Il. 
11.166—67 
13.1.46 Tenedos Tennes Unspecified (cf. Paus. 10.14.1) 
13.1.69 Teuthrania Teuthras Euripides? 
13.3.3 Mt. Pylaeus (Lesbos) Pylaeus Local tradition 
14.1.4 "Smyrna" (i.e., Ephesus) Smyrna (Amazon Callinus (cf. 11.5.4) 
queen) 
14.1.4 Sisyrbitae Sisyrbe Callinus 
14.1.19 Icaria/Icarian Sea Icarus Unspecified 
14.2.8 Lindus, Ialysus, Cameirus Eponyms, children Homer Il. 2.656(Cercaphus) 
(Rhodes) of Cercaphus Unspecified (phasi) 
and Cydippe 
or daughters of 
Tlepolemus 
14.3.10 Lycians Lycius/Lycus Unspecified (cf. 12.8.5) 
16.1.25 Gordyene Gordys Unspecified (legetai) (c£. 16.2.5) 
16.3.5 Erythraean Sea Erythras Nearchus, Orthagoras (cf. 
16.4.20) 
17.1.17 Canobus (Egpyt) Canobus Unspecified 


Table 22.3 Tribal distributions explained by myth 


Reference 


5.2.4 
7.74 
7.74 
7.7.1 
7.7.1 


744 
7.74 


7.7.1 
7.7.2 
7.7.2 
7.7.2 
7.7.8 


7.7.8 


7.7.8 


13.1.8 


14.1.3 
14.3.10 


14.4.3 


17.3.7 


Location / Tribe 


Etruria 
Peloponnesus 
[Argos] 
Isthmus (and 
environs) 


Attica 


Daulis 
Cadmeia (Thebes) 


Boeotia 

Caria 

Acarnania 

Locris/Boeotia 

Orestae/Orestias 

Encheleians (Illyria) 

Molossi/Epirotes 

Triphylia (Eleia) 

Hermione and 
Asine 

Crete 


Troad/Mysia/Lycia 


Troad 


Troad 


Ionians 
Lycia 


Pamphylians 


Maurusians 


Myth 


Peopled by Pelasgians joining 
Tyrsenus 

Peopled with Phrygians by Pelops 

Founded by Danaus 

Settled by Dryopes, Caucones, 
Pelasgi, and Leleges 

Settled by Thracians with 
Eumolpus 

Settled by Thracians with Tereus 

Settled by Phoenicians with 
Cadmus 

Inhabited by Aones, Temmices, 
and Hyantes 

Carians may have been originally 
Leleges 

Inhabited by Curetes, Leleges, and 
Teleboans 

Inhabited by Leleges 

Established by Orestes 

Rulers descended from Cadmus 
and Harmonia 

Ruled by Pyrrhus, son of 
Neoptolemus 

Minyans one of the tribes here 


Settled by Dryopes 


Settled by Dorians led by 
Althaemenes 

Shifting tribes in aftermath of the 
Trojan War 

Aeolian settlements after Trojan 
War (Penthilus, Archelaus, 
Gras) 

Post-War chronology: Bebryces, 
Dryopes, Mysians under 
Telephus and Teuthras 

Ionian Migration (cf: Table 22.1) 

Lycians (under Lycius/Lycus) 
were Solymi, then Termilae 
(under Sarpedon) 

(c£. Table 22.7) 

Descended from peoples led by 
Amphilochus and Calchas 
Descended from Indians brought 

by Heracles 


Source 


Anticleides 
Hecataeus?? 
Unspecified (cf. 8.6.9) 
Unspecified 
Unspecified 


Unspecified (cf£.9.3.13) 
Unspecified (cf. 9.2.3) 


Pindar 
Unspecified 

(c£ 13.1.58, 14.2.27) 
Aristotle 
Aristotle 
Hecataeus 
Local tradition 
Hecataeus 
Unspecified 

(c£. 8.3.19) 
Aristotle and others 
Unspecified 

(c£. 14.2.6) 
Homer Il. 2.284—88 


Unspecified 


Unspecified 


Pherecydes 
Unspecified 
(cf. 12.8.5) 


Herodotus 7.91 


Unspecified 
(eniot phasin) 


pfs 


Table 22.4 Local features/phenomena explained by myth 


Reference 


3.4.3 


5.2.6 


5.3.3 


6.1.14 


6.1.15 


6.3.9 


6.3.9 


7.7.2 


8.5.1 


8.6.2 


9.2.11 


9.4.2 
9.5.6 


9.5.6 


10.1.3 


Location 


Odysseia (Iberia) 


Aethalia (Portus 
Argous) 


Rome 


Heraclea (Italy) 


Metapontium 


Apulia 


Drium 


Miletus/Caria 


Sparta 


Temenium 


Harma 


Cynus 

Thessaly (near 
Pharsalus) 

Melitaea 


Boos Aule 


Myth 


Founded by 
Odysseus 


Jason stopped here 


Founded by Greeks 


Trojan origins 


Founded by Pylians 
returning from 
Trojan War with 
Nestor 
(cf. Table 22.2) 

Foundations by 
Diomedes 


Associations with 
Calchas and 
Podalirius 

Carians = Leleges 


Heracles and 
Cerberus 

Founded by 
Temenus, near 
location of 
hydra 

Amphiaraus died 
here 

Pyrrha died there 

Ruled by Achilles 


Hellen’s kingdom 


Where Io gave birth 
to Epaphus 


Evidence 


Shields and ships’ prows 
in sanctuary of 
Athena 

Name of local port; 
shoreline pebbles 
originally scrapings 
from Argonauts’ 
strigils 

Sacrifice to Heracles 
done in Greek 
manner (after 
Evander) 

Statue of Trojan 
Athena 

Local festival 


Dedications at 
Lucheria, 
Diomedian Islands 

Respective heroons, 
stream with healing 
waters 

Certain tombs and 
fortifications 
identified as 
Lelegian 

Cave to the 
Underworld 

Tomb (?) of Temenus, 
Lerne river nearby 


Local sanctuary 


Tomb of Pyrrha 
Temple of Thetis 


Tomb of Hellen nearby 
located in agora 


Name of cave 


Source 


Asclepiades of 
Myrlea 


Local tradition 


Acilius 


Unspecified 
authors 

Unspecified 
(legetat) 
(Antiochus of 
Syracuse?) 


Local tradition/ 
toponyms 


Local 


Local toponyms 


Local toponym? 
Local tradition/ 

toponyms 
Local 


Local 
Local 


Local tradition 


Local 


(continued) 


Table 22.4 (continued) 


Reference 


10.3.2 

13.1.11 
13.1.32 
13.1.33 
13.1.34 
13.1.48 


13.4.16 


14.1.3 
14.1.8 
14.1.26 


14.2.11 


14.3.5 
14.3.5 


14.5.10 


14.5.16 


16.2.5 


17.1.23 


Location 


Elis 
Memnon 
Sigeium 
Cebrenia 
Trojan Plain 
Lectum 


Termessos 


Poseidium (Ionia) 

Heraclea at 
Latmus 

Lake near 


Ephesus 
Lindus (Rhodes) 


Pinara 
Chimaera 


Olbe 


Magarsa (Mallus) 


Antioch (Syrian) 


Philae 


Myth Evidence 
Founded by Oxylus Statue of Oxylus 
Tomb of Memnon 
nearby 
Trojan War Shrines to Achilles, 
Patroclus, 
Antilochus 
Trojan War Tomb of Paris 
Trojan War Homeric toponyms 
Trojan War Altar to 12 gods, created 
by Agamemnon 
Palisade of Beller- Local features 
ophon, tomb of corroborated by 
Peisander Homer 
Ionian Migration Altar created by 
Neleus 
Founded by Cave of Endymion 
Endymion 
Trojan War Temple attributed to 
Agameninon 
Temple of Athena 
Lindia founded 
by daughters of 
Danaus 
Trojan War Cult of Pindarus 
Location of myth of Local toponym 
Chimaera 
Temple of Zeus 
founded by Ajax; 
land later named 
after Teucer 
Amphilochus and Tombs of A and M 
Mopsus 
Peopled by Local festival to 
descendants of Triptolemus 
Triptolemus 


Table 22.5 Myth as evidence of “civilization” 


Reference 


3.4.3 


Location 


Turdetania 
(Iberia) 
Etruria 


Messenia 
Laconia 


Myth 


Burial site of Osiris 


Source 


Source 
Local, Ephorus in 
agora 
Local (deiknutai) 
Local 
Local 
Local 
(deiknumenous) 
Local (deiknutai) 
Local, Homer 
Il. 6.184, 
203-04 
Local 
Local (deiknutai) 
Local tradition? 
Local tradition? 
(cf. 14.2.8) 
Local tradition 


Local tradition? 


Local tradition? 


Local tradition 


Local festival 


Local tradition 


Colonization of Iberia by companions of 
Heracles (200 cities: 3.2.1) 

Twelve Etruscan cities founded by 
Tyrrhenus 

Five cities by Cresphontes 

Cities founded by Eurystheus and Procles 


Asclepiades of Myrlea (cf. 
3.2.13) 
Unspecified (phasi) 


Ephorus 
Ephorus 


et 


8.7.1 Attica, 
Achaea, 
Ionia 
9.1.20 Attica 
9.2.3 Boeotia 
11.5.34 Ionia 
12.7.3 Pisidia 
13.1.25 Troad 
13.1.50 Pedasus 
13.1.51 Antandrus 
13.1.59 Pedasis 
14.1.4 Smyrna 
14.1.21 Ephesus 


Cities founded by Ionians: Tetrapolis in 
Attica (Xuthus), 12 cities in Achaea, 
12 cities in Ionia (with Codridae) 

Twelve cities founded by Cecrops, 
united by Theseus 

Following barbarian period, Thebes (first 
city) founded by Cadmus 

Amazons are anti-civilization, and yet 
some cities are ascribed to them 

Leleges precede cities 

Dardania, founded by Dardanus (cf. 
Table 22.5), demonstrated Plato's 
second stage of civilization; third stage 
represented by Ilion founded by Ilus 

A “city” of the Leleges, who nonetheless 
are "lovers of war" 

Called "city of the Leleges" 

Leleges had eight cities 

Ephesians drive out Leleges and found 
Smyma 

Ephesus a city inhabited by Carians and 
Leleges, later driven out by Androclus 
(cf. Table 22.1) 


Philochorus? (c£. 9.1.20), 
Pherecydes? (cf. 14.1.3) 


Philochorus 

Ephorus 

Unspecified (cf. 12.3.21, 
14.1.4) (Ephorus?) 


Artemidorus? 
Plato 


Homer Il. 21.86-87 
Alcaeus 
Callisthenes? 


Mimnermus 


Pherecydes? (cf. 14.1.3) 


Table 22.6 Miscellaneous mythological proofs of modern geography/history 


Reference Location Myth Evidence Source 
8.3.7 Pylos (Triphylia) The Pylos of Authority of Homer Homer 
Nestor (not the 
other two) 
8.4.1 Messenia Part of Laconia Agamemnon promises Homer Il. 9.150 
during Trojan cities to Achilles in 
War (subject to this region 
Menelaus) 
10.2.14 Cephallenia Subject to Odysseus Authority of Homer Homer If 2.631, 
(c£. Table 22.7) Andron 
(c£. 10.2.10) 
13.1.27 Troy Links to Alexander ^ Alexander: Alexander: 
and Julius Andromache; Callisthenes? 
Caesar Caesar: Aeneas, Caesar: 
Iulus unspecified 
13.1.27-45 Troy Modern Ilion is not Authority of Homer, Homer, 
(esp. 13.1.35) Homer's Ilion compared to local Demetrius of 
(c£. Table 22.7) topography, etc. Scepsis, etc. 
13.1.48 Troy/Athens Possible kinship Teucer or Erichthonius “More recent 
cited as common writers" 
ancester 
13.1.63 Troad [Distance from Determined by Homer Il. 
Naval Station to Odysseus’ voyage 1.430ff. 
Chrysa] from Troy to Chrysa 
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Table 22.6 (continued) 


Reference Location Myth Evidence Source 
13.1.64 Various Origin of certain Various myths Unspecified 
epithets: 
Sminthian 
Cornopion, 
Ipoctonus, 
Erythibius, 
Pornopion 
11.14.11-12 Armenia [Size of Armenia] Scope of settlements of — Cyrsilus of 
Armenus' followers Pharsalus, 
Medius of 
Larissa 


Table 22.7 Uncertain or rejected myths as proof of modern geography/history 


Reference Location Myth Source 
5.1.4 Cispadana Heneti as Paphlagonian colonists Unspecified (cf. 4.4.1, 
arriving with Antenor (Celtic 12.3.8) 
origins favored?) 
7.3.1 Northern Europe Hyperboreans, Oreithyia's Sophocles, Plato Phaedrus 
kidnapping by Boreas useless for 229 
assessing geographic parameters 
8.6.2 Nauplia Not founded by Nauplius Homer, later writers 
10.2.14 Cephallenia Not Dulichium or Taphos (island Hellanicus, Homer 
of Teleboans) (cf. Table 22.6) Il. 2.625-30, Od. 
1.180-81 (c£ 10.2.20) 
13.1.25 Troy Present Ilion is not Homer's Ilion Homer, local tradition 
(cf. Table 22.6) 
14.3.10 Lycia Solymi were Milyae, not Lycians Homer Il. 6.184 
(cf. Table 22.2) 
15.1.8-9 Nysaeans/Sydracae/ Rejected: Dionysus as founder . Alexander historians 
Sibae (India) of Nysa, Dionysus as ancestor 


of Sydracae, Heracles' men as 
ancestors of Sibae 
17.1.19 Busiris (Egypt) Existence of King Busiris denied Eratosthenes 


Notes 


I am very grateful for Daniela Dueck' invitation to contribute to this volume as well as her guidance in 
the course of writing this piece. My heartfelt thanks also to Duane Roller for his generous review of my 
catalogue of myths and his many suggestions and advice. I also thank Giusto Traina for sharing his insights 
on Armenia. Any remaining errors or shortcomings are my sole responsibility. 


1 See Patterson 2013. 
2 On Strabo, see Clarke 1999: 250, 2008: 141; Dueck 2000: 73—74; on the broader Greek milieu, see 
i Patterson 20104: 4—6, 22-27. 
3 On the role of philosophy in Strabo, see further Roseman 2005. 
4 For a more thorough discussion of Strabo use of Homer, see Jane Lightfoot's chapter in this volume. 
See also Schenkeveld 1976; Dueck 2000: 31—40; Patterson 2013: 213-14. 
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25 


Myth as evidence in Strabo 


See especially Thompson 1979: 221—225. 

Identifying sources is one of the biggest challenges in Strabonian studies, given his heavy reliance on 
sources that he does not name. Educated guesses are often possible, for example, on the basis of region. 
For an overview of these challenges, with some suggestions in broad terms, see Dueck 2000: 180—186. 
Clarke 1999: 252—254, 2008: 143—150. 

This is an endeavor of both the author and the community on whom he writes. The former is amply 
demonstrated by the section on the Troad (13.1) where Strabo “uses the stories associated with Troy — 
the scenes of Homeric battles, the rivers Scamander and Simoeis, for example ~ to evoke a mythical 
landscape through which the reader may be guided as though transported in time back to the heroic 
age" (Clarke 2008: 141). The latter is demonstrated, with Strabo's help, by any city claiming a share 
in the Trojan/Homeric heritage, for example by identification with a Homeric place name, such as 
Nestor’s Pylos (of which there were three competing claims: 8.3.7 C339—40), or through a connection 
not directly attested in Homer, as with Temesa (southern Italy) (6.1.5 C255) or Phygela (Asia Minor) 
(14.1.20 C639). These cases are examined in Patterson 2013. 

For some discussion of Strabo's attitude toward and use of local myths, see Patterson 2010b: 112—117. 
For Strabo such material provides evidence that a “place is ‘lived-in’ space,” as Clarke describes it (1999: 
281). See also Dandrow 2015: 439—440 for the role of memory in the construction of identity. Dandrow 
sees the polis as the exclusive “landscape of memory” for Strabo — that is, only the polis provides the 
structures by which Strabo assesses and preserves communal memory. Although Strabo prioritizes cities 
as venues of civilization, as discussed below, this argument is going too far. Table 22.3 alone suggests 
another structure, tribal, by which memory could be preserved. See also Clarke 1999: 276—281. 

Clarke 1999: 270—271, 318-319; Dueck 2000: 75. Roller’s index locorum (2014: 793—810) readily shows 
Strabo’s reliance primarily on Greek sources. See also Appendix C in Clarke 1999 for a region-by- 
region survey of sources. 

There is a variant which places Amphilochus' sojourn to Acarnania where he founds Amphilochian 
Argos and the rest of Amphilochia. Strabo mentions this at 7.7.7 C C326, where he cites Thucydides. 
Cf. Thuc. 2.68.3. Strabo regards Thucydides’ account of Archilochian Argos as a variant to Ephorus’ 
version, which has Archilochus' brother Alcmaean found the city. There is yet another variant in Pseudo- 
Apollodorus’ Bibliotheka, which holds Amphilochus son of Alcmaeon as the founder (3.7.7). Cf. Apollod. 
Epit. 6.19. 

On this use of deiknumi, see Dueck 2000: 23. 

Arrian 2.5.9. The kinship derived from the descent of Alexander's house, the Argeads, from the Temenids 
of Argos. See further Patterson 2010a: 85, 92. 

Trojan War: Table 22.1:5.2.5,6.1.3,6.1.10,6.2.5, 6.3.9, 9.2.42, 10.1.15, 13.1.52, 14.1.20, 14.2.6, 14.6.3, 
17.1.34; Table 22.2: 3.4.3,5.4.6,6.3.2,7.7.7,7 F 17a, 10.2.26, 13.1.46, 13.3.3, 17.1.17; Table 22.4:3.4.3, 
6.1.14, 6.1.15, 6.3.9, 9.5.6, 13.1.11, 13.1.32, 13.1.33, 13.1.34, 13.1.48, 14.1.26, 14.3.5, 14.5.10, 14.5.16; 
Table 22.6:8.3.7,8.4.1, 10.2.14, 13.1.27—45, 13.1.48, 13.1.63. Note that there are many more references 
in Strabo to the Trojan War and to Homeric epic. Listed here are myths Strabo uses to explain modern 
toponyms and so on. 

Rutherford 2001: 196—198. 

Demir 2001: 123. 

Dueck 2000: 172-173. 

Pausanias notes that Oxylus' great-grandmother was the sister of Hyllus' mother (Deianira, who was also 
from Aetolia) (5.3.7). 

Patterson 2004: 348. 

Dueck 2000: 45; Preztler 2005: 149—150. 

Strabo’s main treatment is 14.1.3 C632-33. See further Patterson 2013: 219; Hall 1997: 51-53. 
Sourvinou-Inwood 2003: 117. Cf. Strabo 8.3.17 C345, Paus. 8.4.1. For an extensive discussion of Greek 
traditions about the Pelasgians, see also Fowler 2013: 84—96. 

See also Justin 42.2.7~11 for an estimate of Armenia’s size and an account of Armenus, here called 
Armenius. Although Strabo claims to have visited Armenia (2.5.11 C117), his description of the geog- 
raphy is wrought with problems, with muddled and repetitive accounts of topography. See further Syme 
1995: 29-30. Giusto Traina has expressed to me his doubts that Strabo ever visited Greater Armenia, 
given the recurring military crises there in his lifetime. For more on Strabo as a primary source for 
Armenia, see Traina in this volume. 

Patterson 2013: 218. 
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26 As it happens, Strabo makes an error when suggesting another reason to reject this association. He 
argues that Nauplius could not have founded Nauplia around the time of the Trojan War since, as the 
son of Poseidon and Danaus' daughter Amymone, he is far too early. In fact, Strabo has confused him 
with Nauplius son of Clytoneus and father of Palamedes. But here we see another example of Strabo 
trying to employ myth, if not flawlessly, to answer a historical question. 

27 Strabo also acknowledges later in 6.1.15 (C265) the better attested foundation of Metapontium by 
Daulius of Crisa. In doing so, he switches from his source for the myth, probably Antiochus of Syracuse, 
to Ephorus. 

28 Thompson 1979: 221-25; cf. Van derVliet 1984; 72-75, 2003: 267. 

29 Thompson actually uses these citations to support a different argument from mine, namely that urban- 
ization can also apply to barbarian cultures, even those bereft of Graeco-Roman cultural forms. Strabo 
is not consistent when applying these concepts, for there are indeed notices of cities and high culture in 
nonhellenic settings. See especially Thompson 1979: 223n.51. 

30 Almagor 2005: 50—53; cf. Thollard 1987: 27-31. 

31 See further Sourvinou-Inwood 2003: 113. 

32 Strabo is equating Ouria with Herodotus’ Hyria in lapygia, though Hyria could also possibly be 
Veretum. 

33 Ephorus is the source for all foundations listed in 8.8.5. 

34 Pherecydes is cited as the main source for the origins of the twelve Ionian cities at the beginning of 
14.1.3. Strabo obviously consulted Mimnermus and Anacreon as well, but they are only listed here 
where the citation is clear in Strabo's text. See further Cook 1975: 782-85. 

35 Given that the Stoic philosopher Athenodorus was one of Strabo’s teachers and was from Tarsus (16.4.21 
C779), he may well have provided much of Strabo's information about it, although other sources are 
possible. See Franco 2006: 330-332; Dueck 2000: 24. 

36 "Arabian" here refers to the right bank of the Nile. We know that Strabo traveled up the Nile with 
Aelius Gallus (2.5.12 C118, 17.1.29 C806), so his information may be of local origin. 

37 Fragment numbers from Roller 2014. 

38 As Fowler 2013: 89 has noted, the extent of Strabo's debt to Hecataeus at 7.7.1 is unclear. Fowler doubts 
that Hecataeus is the specific source for all the foundation accounts here, so I have indicated “unspecified” 
for the remainder of 7.7.1. 
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